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ABSTRACT 



Lacking the resources of larger organizations, small 
businesses are often unable to find skilled workers to fill immediate 
employment needs and to identify strategies to meet their future workforce 
needs. In some communities, business and trade organizations, community 
colleges, and other public and private organizations have partnered to create 
workforce development networks, often called workforce consortia. A study was 
conducted of four of these consortia in order to determine the following: (1) 

what prompted communities to establish them; (2) what activities they offer 
to small business; (3) what consortia partners view as the key principles 
behind the consortia; and (4) what is known about the outcomes of such 
collaboratives . Data were collected through consultation with experts in 
workforce development and officials from consortia, a literature review, and 
site visits to workforce consortia in Austin, Texas; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Charlotte, North Carolina; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The study found that 
consortia identified these four important principles critical to their 
operation: (1) they focused on business' workforce needs and were organized 

around key industry standards in their community; (2) they provided 
leadership and sustained ongoing, positive working relationships among 
members; (3) they made activities accessible to both businesses and 
prospective workers; and (4) they used incentives to make participation in 
activities attractive to small businesses. Limited information was available 
on the outcomes of consortia operations. (KC) 
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United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, DC 20548 



October 30, 2001 

The Honorable Christopher S. Bond 
Ranking Minority Member 
Committee on Small Business 
and Entrepreneurship, 

United States Senate 

Dear Senator Bond: 

Small businesses often experience serious problems finding skilled 
employees to fill immediate vacancies in their workforce, upgrading the 
skills of their existing employees, and identifying strategies to meet their 
future workforce needs. Unlike their larger counterparts, small businesses 
typically have limited financial and human resources and community 
relations staff to assist them in managing these important tasks. When 
small businesses seek connections to potential new entrants into the 
workforce — including youth — they face a perplexing array of public and 
private employment and training service providers. In addition, the 
businesses are often unaware of what assistance is available or who to 
turn to for help in meeting their workforce development requirements. In 
past work, we have found, for example, that federal and state employment 
and training programs are often confusing for employers and participants 
alike and that small businesses may face economic and informational 
barriers to participation in these programs. 1 The Workforce Investment 
Act of 1998 — currently being implemented — was passed, in part, to 
address these workforce development issues and to provide a greater 
employer focus to federal training programs. 

While these problems are common across communities, small businesses 
in some areas are located where business and trade organizations, 
community colleges, and other public and private organizations have 
partnered to create workforce development networks — often referred to 
as workforce consortia This emerging industry-based approach offers 
small businesses access to a variety of workforce development activities in 
which they might otherwise be unable to participate. Small businesses can 



1 Multiple Employment Training Programs: Overlapping Programs Indicate Need for 
Closer Examination of Structure (GAO-01-71, Oct. 13, 2000). This study identified 40 
federally funded employment and training programs, for which a key program goal is 
providing assistance to persons trying to find employment or improve their job skills. 
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use these consortia to leverage larger and broader influence and expertise 
to better address their individual employment and training needs as well 
as create future career pathways for youth. It was within this context that 
you asked us to provide information on how small businesses are working 
with these consortia to address their needs for skilled workers. 
Specifically, you asked the following questions: 

• What factors prompted communities to establish workforce development 
consortia and what organizations participate in them? 

• What activities do the consortia offer to assist small business? 

• What do consortia partners view as the key principles and most effective 
practices for implementing and sustaining workforce consortia? 

• What is known about the outcomes of workforce consortia? 

To respond to these questions, we identified and consulted with nationally 
recognized experts in workforce development and officials from 
community workforce consortia organizations. We also reviewed 
literature on community workforce development efforts. On the basis of 
recommendations from these sources, we identified communities with 
well-regarded community workforce development efforts and selected 
four communities that had established consortia of local organizations to 
address workforce needs. In making this selection, we also considered the 
length of time the consortia had been operating as well as including a 
variety of community sizes and economic bases. We conducted on-site 
reviews of workforce consortia in Austin, Texas; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Charlotte, North Carolina; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin . 2 At each location, 
we discussed consortia development, operations, and activities with 
officials from key consortia organizations and with local small business 
officials. 



Results in Brief 



In each of the four communities we visited, consortia were formed in 
response to individual community economic and workforce development 
needs. In some locations, these needs were identified and examined 
through formal studies on the community's workforce conditions and 
future economic challenges. For example, in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
business leaders working with other community organizations sought to 



2 We also gathered information on Jobs With a Future, an initiative in Madison, Wisconsin, 
that is closely associated with the community workforce development consortium in 
Milwaukee. 
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identify strategies to continue the business growth of the area while 
exploring potential weaknesses in the local economy. In these 
communities, local public and private organizations joined together to 
address existing and emerging workforce development issues. Consortia 
varied somewhat in membership and activities according to their area’s 
needs and resources but were characterized by a strong business focus. 
Consortia were typically lead by one or two key organizations, such as the 
chamber of commerce and community college. Other consortia members 
often included local school districts, workforce investment boards, 
business and trade associations, and unions. In three of the four locations 
we visited, officials from consortia organizations had established 
intermediary entities to help link all consortium organizations and to act 
as a broker or provider of services. 

Workforce consortia we reviewed connected small businesses to a 
coordinated system of organizations and activities that provided the 
services and information they needed to address both current and future 
workforce needs. Current needs included identifying and hiring new 
employees as well as training existing employees. Consortia activities to 
address businesses’ needs for new employees included activities like job 
fairs that brought businesses together with job seekers and initiatives that 
linked businesses with community-based organizations that had pools of 
potential employees. Consortia activities to address training needs for 
existing employees included, for example, industry-specific training in the 
use of manufacturing technology and English as a second language classes 
for improving worker/supervisor communication. Consortia activities that 
focused on future workforce needs were designed to create pathways for 
new workers — particularly youth — into the job market. These included 
career awareness activities for youth, such as job shadowing, and 
internships as well as longer-term training, such as apprenticeships, in the 
skills needed for a specific trade or technical career. 

We found consortia organizations identified four important principles and 
a number of associated best practices that, in their view, were critical to 
the operation of their local consortium. According to consortia officials, 
the key principles were (1) consortia focused primarily on businesses’ 
workforce needs and were organized around key industry sectors in their 
community; (2) consortia organizations provided leadership and 
developed ways to sustain on-going, positive working relationships among 
all consortium partners; (3) consortia organizations made workforce 
development activities accessible to both businesses and prospective 
workers; and (4) consortia organizations used incentives to make 
participation in activities attractive to small businesses. Consortia officials 
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identified a variety of best practices related to the four principles. For 
example, to focus on businesses’ needs, some consortia had established 
industry sector workforce advisory groups, such as the Building Industry 
Careers Alliance in Austin, Texas, and implemented industry-specific 
employment and training initiatives. To provide leadership and sustain 
positive working relationships, consortia organizations held regular 
meetings and discussions to update each other on activities, and in some 
communities, organizations shared working space. To provide access, 
several consortia organizations had outreach staff to facilitate 
participation in consortium activities. Finally, to provide incentives to 
attract business participation, a state program in Iowa — administered by 
community colleges — defrayed hiring and training costs for businesses 
creating new positions and supported the development of custom training 
packages for existing employees. 

Limited information exists on the outcomes of workforce consortia at the 
sites we visited. We found no systematic efforts to evaluate overall 
consortium effectiveness, but there were isolated attempts to monitor 
participation rates and assess the impact of specific activities on job 
retention and future earnings. For example, the Wisconsin Regional 
Training Partnership (WRTP) in Milwaukee, linked central city residents— 
many of whom had less than a high school education — with employers 
who need workers. The organization reported placing over 600 employees 
in manufacturing sector jobs — most paying over $10.00 per hour, plus 
health care, pension, tuition reimbursement and other benefits. 
Additionally, the initiative reported that after 1 year, 48 percent of these 
new employees remained in their jobs. 



Background 



During the 1990s, employers — including small businesses — reported 
increasing difficulty finding, hiring, training, and retaining employees with 
the appropriate sets of skills. 3 This problem is due in part to that decade’s 
unprecedented economic growth and the resulting record low 
unemployment levels and has been compounded by the widespread and 
increasing use of advanced technologies in nearly all sectors of the U.S. 
economy. The U.S. Department of Labor reported that employment 



^Workforce Issues: A Top Priority for Chamber Members, Center for Workforce 
Preparation, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. (1999). 

The Impact of Training and Development on Recruitment and Retention , Council for 
Adult and Experiential Learning, Chicago, Illinois (1999). 
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increased by nearly 21 million in the 1990s, 4 with the service sector — 
which includes skilled jobs in health and legal services — showing the 
greatest growth. Significant growth also occurred in high-skill 
occupations, such as some types of manufacturing and automobile repair, 
that now use computer technology in their work processes. Additionally, 
employers report that many new job market entrants, especially youth, are 
not equipped with the basic skills and job experience they need to succeed 
in the present environment. Many have deficits in important employment 
readiness knowledge and skills such as self-reliance, work ethics, 
teamwork, and communications. Labor projects that the number of young 
adults, ages 16 to 24, will increase to 25.2 million, or 16.3 percent, of the 
civilian labor force by 2008. 

While all businesses face current and future workforce development 
challenges, small businesses confront additional barriers — both economic 
and informational — to meeting their workforce needs. Small business 
employers typically have fewer economic resources and staff to devote to 
identifying, hiring, training, and retaining employees. The employers may 
be discouraged from participation in some federal or state workforce 
development programs because they do not have the staff capacity to 
manage administrative procedures. Additionally, because they may not be 
able to dedicate staff to training and personnel matters, small businesses 
often have more difficulty than larger employers obtaining information to 
help them identify and address their workforce development needs. - - 
Finally, both large and small businesses may hesitate to invest resources in 
training an employee who could use the newly acquired skills to secure a 
better paying job elsewhere. However, the impact of this “free riding” 
might be greater on a small business. 

According to the Small Business Administration, the approximately 25 
million small businesses in the United States provide 67 percent of 
workers with their first job or initial on-the-job training in basic skills and 
hire a larger proportion of younger workers. Meeting the nation’s 
workforce needs — including those of small business and youth — has been 
the focus of study and activity by a variety of organizations at both the 
national and local levels. In many communities, programs and services 
linking businesses to potential employees or offering training to 



4 “Job Growth in the 1990s: a Retrospect”, Monthly Labor Review, December 2000 reports 
that nonfarm payroll employment increased from 107.9 million in 1989 to 128.8 million in 
1999. 
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